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decidedly alarming to moderate opinion, while abroad
the situation was not such as to assist the Cabinet,
for the rapid growth of the German Navy placed them
on the horns of a dilemma: if they did nothing to
reply to this menace they provided their opponents
with a very powerful argument, while if they accepted
the challenge they would alienate their own Left
Wing. As if this were not enough, the agitation for the
enfranchisement of women was beginning to assume a
violent form, and although this campaign cut across
the ordinary party lines, it was sufficiently embarrass-
ing to those who were responsible for the government
of the country. (In this connection it may be noted in
passing that at this date Mr. Austen Chamberlain was
opposed to the vote being given to women.) In short,
the Administration appeared to be floundering in a sea
of difficulties, with which it was unable or unwilling to
deal, and the electorate, as usual in such circumstances,
was turning to the Opposition.

During all this time Tariff Reform was making
steady progress, and Mr. Chamberlain was indefatig-
able in his efforts. To read his letters to his step-
mother, as published in Politics from Inside, is to wonder
how any man was able to accomplish so much. There
seems to have been no important centre in which he
did not speak, and he would be in Yorkshire one week
and in Devonshire the next: he was most assiduous in
his attendance at the House of Commons, and he was
always ready to give encouragement to the new-
comers, as when he noted: "Stanley Baldwin spoke
very well; I think he should develop into a Front
Bench man"; and he did not neglect his social duties.
Those were the days when an early return to office
seemed assured. In January, 1909, the Conservative